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THE 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIG EFFECTS 


* OF THE 


INTRODUCTION OF RAILWAYS INTO INDIA. 





“Intellect may work in different degrees of combination with the 
remaining functions (viz., Emotion and Volition) of mind. Science is the 
best example of its most pure manifestation. When blended with Emo- 
tion, the most-interesting product is Fine Art; as the handmaid of Voli- 
tion, directed to practical ends, it yields. the higher combinations of Industry 
and Business.” — The Senses and the Intellect,” by Alexander Bain, 316. 


From the subjective Ego to the objective Non-Ego, from 
‘the human centre to the external universe around him, an 
_ invisible hand has drawn radiating lines of various lengths 
constituting an impalpable tie between Man and Nature. 
Every substance on the Harth, it has been said, ‘cats its sha- 
dow behind which the human eye must scan; each has a 
certain relation to the mind, and a foredoomed subservience 
ta human exigencies, which being discovered, sooner or later, 
it may be said to have fulfilled the end of its existence, Coal,- 
iron ; tin, silver; the electricity, the wind, the stream, have 
each fulfilled their destiny and discovered to man the respect- 
ive functions and latent capabilities bestowed on them. 
And among these gizam took its place on the day when Watt 
préserited to the world his Hovel mechagism in which that 
‘subtle, refractory power was subjected to man’s control,. 
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The domination thus begun over this all-powerful natural 
‘agent was extended by Mr. Stephenson, sixty years later, 
to the purpose of locomotion. The ratio in which the sum 
of human comforts and happiness has since its first introduc- 
tion begun to ineréase is no secret of history. The modern 
annals of all countries wherein railroads have been laid have 
the same tale of extended conveniences and felicity.to relate. 
Tn India, as in Europe and America, the native thanks the 
day when this iron-hoofed stranger was first imported into 
his land. Before we analyse these advantages, economical 
and social, especially in relation to India, a slight sketch of 
the country—past and present—is necessary. The religious, 
political, and social antecedents of a country determine ‘its 
present and dircct its future. A knowledge, accordingly, 
of what India has beon since its people had first @ national 
existence cannot be without its valuo in the calculation of 
the extent of good it is capable of receiving from the intro- 
duction therein of this product of British genius. 


The history of Indian civilization runs back as far into 
the-infancy of the world as that of any other nation.’ The. 
Hindus had broken from their Central Asian home Jong ere 
any other historical nation of the Aryan stock wandered in 
search of a separate residence from their primeval cradle 
in the midst of tho original undivided family of ‘mankind. 
Tho evidence which comparative philology furnishes on this 
head is irrefragable and sufficient.’ They had had a fixed 
home aud hearth in this land before tho time when the argo- 
sies of the Phoonicians floated to tho Baltic Sea, and the 
Pizarros of these seafarers found in Spanish Andalusia a 
Peru outvying in its exposed ? silver treasures the Spa- 
niard’s Peru itself of a later date; long anterior to the era 





3 Vide Max Miller on Comparative Mythology, Oxford Essays. 


®° Heeren’s Asiatic Nations, i. 330. 
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when the monuments of Assyrian and Babylonish grandeur 
were piled ; long before the period when in Persis the ten 
Persian tribes under the leadership of the Achemenidw were 
sowing the seeds of that greatness which in a succeeding age 
founded the empire extending from the banks of the Nile 
to the Oxus on onc side and the Indus on the other,—and 
when. they, with a dash of the noble in their composition, 
were laying by the germs of those qualities—love of truth, + 
luxuriousness and imitativeness ?—for which antiquity gave 
them credit. Placed within the limits of a bountiful land, 
a rapid advance in the arts of civilized life was, as it were, 
thrust on them. Architecture and the other fine arts, Music > 
not excepted, had here a careful cultivation. The natural 
sciences—especially muthematical—grew into organized 
.systems of knowledge. Nor were Logic and Philosophy 
without their students. In literature, Poetry usurped the 
whole domain’and left little to the. department of Prose: and 
the Hindu Poetry revels in the luxuriance of. an intense 
imagination. Their trade and commerce are notable facts of 
_ancient. history. To refer to this part of India only, an 
“allusion to Tod’s Travels in Western India is Sufficient. 

' The writer cites the glowing language * of the “ Komar-pal 
 Charitra,” descriptive of the splendour of Anhulwarra—the 
Indian Tyre and the capital of the Balhara princes of Western 
India—, and substantiates it by the independent testimony 
of the author ° of “ Periplus” and the Arabian travellers. 
Both these were eye-witnesses of the living grandeur of the 
place, as Tod himself was of its crumbling ruins, 





1 Rawlinson’s Herodotus, i i, 
2 


Do. . 
* Mill's British India, ii. 29, note by IL IL. Wilson. 
* Tod’s Travels in Western ‘India, 156-158. =f 
3 Arrian. 
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® For all this, the civilization-of India Was a different thing 
* from what is styled modern civilization, and even ‘from that 
‘which marked the life of a handfal of a contemporaneous 
people who, short-lived as they were, have left a legacy richer 
and more durable than all the othor relics of the ancient 
world put together. The purity of their taste; their sub-- 
ordination of Imagination to Reason, and their unique poli-’ 
cal system, while they stand to this day unapproachable’ 
models for imitation, point to the well-nigh insurmountable : 
weaknesses of the Hindu mind. The Hindu had no wsthetic 
perception of the harmony of proportion. His unrestrained 
_ imagination disregarded the limits of reason ;.and his philo- 
“sophy was a shade or two removed from “ the insanity of” 
dialectics.” His political organization was caloulated to 
-enslayé the mind. He was doomed in the distant future. | 
A landmark . drawn by a hand not his own prescribed the 
‘bounds of his’ gyrations. He advanced nearly to the furthest 
* point of intellectual reach he was capable of ; and when a tide 
of untoward circumstances set in, he fell. We see him now 
‘in his. prostrate condition. He‘has lost what had once been 
his, without-a chance of reverting to his.original status, ' An”: 
* enlightenment of a diferent cast and hue from that whose 
loss he laments must now invigorate his decaying faculties, 
or he ‘must sink deeper and deeper. What he is at present, 
borne down by centuries of oppression and rapacity, made the 
victim of unprincipled adventurers’ (Mahomedan and. Mahe - 
ratta chiefly) ambition, is recorded in the pages of Mont: 
gomery, Martin and Norton. Weare yet: to learn what posi- 
_ tiohe may and can attainto. How, till lately, the dominant 
nation to whose care he has been committed, dischar, rged that 
moral trust, might be gathered from the following, borrowéd 
from Tod. Aftér a reference to the introduction of her arts 
oo ie into her remotest conqtered regions. of seer: 
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he pertinently inquires, ' «What has Britain done in this ° 


way ? what portion of the millions of gold extorted from the 
industry of her Indian subjects has she applied to her benefit? 
where are the bridges, the public roads, the places of recrea- 
tion, such as were raised by Trajan or. Hadrian? where are 
‘the shaded walks, the caravanserais, the wells or reservoirs 
made by out predecessors the intolerant and oppressive 


Mahomedans during their sway in Hindustan ? Let the hold- © 


ers of India Stock in London answer the questions !” The 
Colonel has in view the fourth decenniam of onr century. 
Since that date the sturdy foreigner has set to the wiping 
off of this living scandal to his fair fame. If proof were 
needed,-it were enough to refer the inquirer to the network 
of lines spread and spreading, and the fresh stations opening, 
over the land. This is a most straightforward mode of 
laying the axe to the root of the misery witnessed over the 
face of the country. It speeds forward the work of national 


wblioration from two sides:- it contributes alike to the “ 


elevation of the mind and the quickening of trade. 
Taking first thg discussion of. the advantages connected 
.with the latter head, we come to the Economic effects of the 
' introduction of railways. 


1. Under this head, the saving in the transit charges 


deserves tle’ foremost place, as the most obvious, if not the 
most important, result achieved by it. The locomotive- 
engine with all its expensive apparatus costs less than every 
other mode of transport, efficient canal navigation alone ex- 
cepted. This gain is nowhere more decided than in India— 
* ‘a compact continent with a maximum breadth of 1,600 miles, 
’ diversified fantastically with tracts of all shades of fertility, 
and intersected with roads whose character might be best 


, judged by the inordinate proportion in which they increase_ 





1 Tod’s Travels in Western India, 66, . 


the original cost of production. In “Fngland, 60 miles - 
‘represent the maximum. distauce goods travel before they 
reach the port. In India, the figure stands at 1200. 
Next, the proportion in which the distances between 
the place of production and that of consumption stand, is, - 
on an average, six to one in India and England respec- 
tively. Again, here, differently from England, the articles in 
transit carry great bulk in small value, being principally the 
raw produce of the grth and coarse goods. And when our 
deep-ratted, ill-re ired, scanty roads come in aid of these 
physical inconveniences, it stands to reason that the cost. of 
carriage should average at one-half the cost of production, 
that fifteen millions per annum in one presidency and seven 
in another should be wasted in the draft of goods, and that 
. lastly “the . cost of transit in India be equal to an ad 
valorem tax on the goods conveyed, fully fifty times that of 
' England.”!- With these figures to guide us, it is easy to 
understand the pecuniary saying to India effected by the 
cheapened means of land transport inaugurated with the 
opening therein of railway communications. a 
This comprises, besides the reduction ia the valué of a 
commodity to the original consumers, the extension of the 
benefit to-a new class of them who can now afford to lay 
out their narrow. means on this once dear luxury. Luxuries, 
or articles dignified with that title because of their’ scarcity, 
though in fact better entitled to be named necessaries, spread 
. in this manner gradually to the lower strata of society, and 
beeome the silont means of a slow social amelioration. 


Nor is this all; there is a reflex action. Reduced . 
prices of articles ever increase a demand for them. The 
cotton of Berar and the Central Provinces finds at the lower 





1 Col. Cotton, cited by Norton, 252. 
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rate a ready market in all cotton-growing countries; and. 
the cottons in their tarn—cheapencd by (1) the lowered price 
of cotton and (2) the lowered rate of transit charges duc*on 
their transportation from the scaport to the inland place of 
their consumption—stand in greater request. To the end 
that tho increased demand be adequately met, production is 
required to, be conducted on a larger scale, which further 
beats dow the prices, Add to this the nicely adjusted 
machinery of Division of Labour which+ Expeditions railway 
communication introduces, and we havo placed ourselves in 
9, position to appreciate in some measure the effects of a cheap 
transport of goods, 


But locomotives carry a more precious cargo than raw 
produce, spices, textile fabrics, cutlery, or even gold 
“and silver. They roll away with ship-loads of human 
beings and*drop them at their respective destinations ; 
and, as with other articles, so with them, do it at a very 
moderate charge. Here, too, India is comparatively more 
benefited than England or any other Huropcan country 
in tht, first, it 18 geographically an agglomoration of 
nationalities, closely packed together, with barriers of thick 
jungle, sandy desert, or towering peaks intervening between ; 
and, secondly, it is politically a dependent State having the 
incubus of a grand military establishment to bear as best it 
may. Respocting the first, if is horo enongh to remark, the 
facility which cheap means of communication offer to the 
upcountry residents to bring to the best market their industry 
and. skill, instead of suffering them to rot and waste within 
those narrow precincts wherein they, being needless or 
superfluous, can fetch no adequate price ; and the eucourage- 
ment it gives to capitalists—as manufacturers, bankers, and 
others—to establish agencies in the interior on the strength of 
2M 
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the easy intercommunication insured by the railway system. 
They look for efficient work on the faith of the superior 
supervision they can now command, and of the abler hands 
and heads which may be available to them under the altered 
state of things. Capital, no less than the produce of the 
earth, stagnates if not allowed to transfer itself to the spot 
where it is most in requisition. And the iron roads not only 
help it to its proper destination, but prepare the way for 
an advantageous investment of it—advantageous to the capi- 
talist and the consumer alike. 

It is manifest that in the matter of the military expenses 
debited to the account of India, every penny saved on that 
hoad is a clear gain toéher. The costly marches and counter- 
marches, strategical or not, through uncleared thickets of 
wood or mountain-passes, and along the ups and downs of. 
miry roads, have ever inordinately swelled the account 
against this indigent population. Lord Dalhousie in his 
Minute | says the introduction of railway communication 
“would enable the Government to bring the main bulk of its 
military strength to bear upon any given- pommt in as’ many 
days as it would now require months, and to an extent which 
at present is physically impossible.” And the military strength 
would be increased “ while it diminished the numbers and 
cost of the army.” Tho following pertinent language is no 
unfitting sequel to the above testimony: “Troops could be 
kept,” by the introduction of railways, “at more distant and 
healthier stations than at prosent, and much loss of life by 
sickness would by this means be spared. Stores would not 
be to the same extent required at the various depéts, and 
the loss by decay and the destruction incidental to the 
climate which now obtains would also be avoided.” ? It is 





+ Dated April 20, 18333. 
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the subject population that is weighted with these supernu- 
merary troops, this loss of life, this decay and destruction. 
If a new era has but set in, and the state of things here de- 
picted is growing obsolete daily, we owe it to our railways. 


2. Tho transition from a reduction in the cost of carriage 
of.the existing articles of traffic to the creation of a new 
branch of trade is at once eagy andobvious. This is brought 
about in three ways;—(a) by opening a communication 
between places when there was none before, or (5) by the 
cost of transport being reduced sufficiently low to make the 
article available for distant markets, or (c) by the increased 
speed and safe conveyance saving the deferioration which was 
once the cause of its non-transportation. 


~~ (a) Each Presidency can boast of its own mineral, vege- 
table, and manufactured produce, and as long as expeditious 
and facile communication between the producing and the con- 
suming localities remains a Gesideratam, that partigular in- 
dustry which the first of them specially devotes itself to must 
languish and die an unnatural death, or remain restricted 
to its own limited requirements. Macaulay, in the third 
chapter of his History, employs the following language anent 
the state of the English roads in the seventeenth century : 
“The markets were often inaccessible during several months. 
It is said that the fruits of the earth were sometimes suffered 
to rot in one place, while in another place, distant only a 
few miles, the supply fell far short of the demand.” ! ‘lhe 
stern reality here overrides the humour of the sketch, And 
India of the nineteenth century has in her dark corners 
histories to unfold as pathetic and significant as this. Tn 
Khandesh, less than thirty years ago, the yield of the pro- 





i Mocaulav’e Hictary of Fnoland ; 272 


12 
vince ran out of all proportion to the local consumption, but 
the wantof roads coming in the way of its disposal elsewhere, 
the “crops lay useless in the hands of the cultivators, and 
they found themselves without the means of meeting the 
assessment.” 1 Mysore has, accerding to the same writer, 
some excellent roads, but having none in the conterminous 
country to meet its own, its produce is locked up within 
its own limits. ‘These are no singular, stray instances, but 
only of a piece with the general character of the country, 
save where an improvement has followed in_the footsteps 
- of the tramping iron horse. Everywhere Abe tracts 
teem with produce, unable to find a foreign! market, or, 
despite large capabilities, yield a scanty return because of 
the absence of the means wherewith to transfer the super- 
fluities to a neighbouring district, where perchance gaunt— 
_ famine is busy with her deadly work. 


(b). The cost of carriage of an article from the place of 
Production to that of its consumption always constitutes an 
jmportant ingredient in its market price. And since this 
is regulated in foreign as in home markets by eémpetition, it 
is the interest. of every exporting country to reduce the vary- 
ing item of the transit charges to a minimum, at the risk 
- Sf being driven from that ‘market by rivals enjoying better 
advantages. Not seldom, again, the narrow means of the 
consuming country are an effectual bar: to a traffic in the 

commodity, so extravagantly risen in price on the crooked, 
_deep-furrowed, non-macadamized roads. .This charge falls 
most heavily on bulky articles of trade which are the least ablo 
to bear it, as they comprise the vital necessaries of life, grain, 
building materials; and the like. “While the towns,” as 
Colonel Cotton has observed, “are polluted by the accumula- 





1° Capper’s “ Three Presidencies of India,” p. 358. 
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tion of filth, the fields are barren for want of them ; and 
while the towns are without good building materials, the 
country is full of ‘them, where they are of no value.” Another 

_ Writer remarks that in some of the cotton-growing countries, 
inability to purchase the imported grain operates to sink the 
agricultural industry to a low pitch. These pictures may 
be out of date at this day, still they are not creations of an 

. imaginative brain. They were, if not are, facts; and are in 
point, as they prove to a demonstration how we have. out- 
stripped ourselves, and whither our goal tends, 


The physical capacities of the land aro by all accounts , 
prodigious: not to mention the agricultural wealth that lies 
hid, the mineral resources are not scanty. In Rajputana 
wo have slates of the rainbow hues, and those famed quarries 

- sof marble whence the ancient piles of “the Jain temples of 
Abu on the verge of the western desert” wore erected, which . 
Tod admiringly beheld, and Bishop Heber regarded as 
superior to everything ho haf seon of the Kremlin or heard , : 
of the Alhambra. Even in Madras, there are the « minerals 

'-and.clays which have attracted the attention of the scien- 
tific and the thoughtful ;” the pearls and rubies of the Corun- 
dam districts ; the garnets, cinnamon stones; carnelians, 
onyxes, jasper, opals, mica, | &c., strewn as it were pver 
the country with no stinted hand. To complete tho list, we 

must add Won, gold, lead, mangancse, and marbles, found in 
- the several districts of Southern India. 





’ . ().. The increased speed subjects the articles transported 
especially the eatables—to little deterioration in quality, 
since they do not continue so long in transit as when they 
are conveyed by bullock or donkey loads, or in the jolting 
carts. The locomotive-engino is a long-winded ‘ tip-top 





1 Norton’s Madras.” 
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goer.’ Nothing can compare with it in speed ; it has well 
earned by its prodigions feats the proud designation of “ the 
enemy of space.” It allows no time to rot or putrefy, A 
new branch of trade, accordingly, springs up where the 
slowly-jogging carts once made the transportation of the 
commodity a real impossibility. Add to this the further 
consideration of the damage occasioned in the rickety carts . 
to provisions, &c.yand their comparatively safe conveyance in 
the compartments of a railway train, and it will not be hard 
to understand how the laying down of rails is calculated to 
_ introduce entirely new branches of commerce itt the country. 


3. Another great advantage following in the wake of’ a 
Railway system is the stimulus it imparts to the productive 
power of national labour, by sorting the mosaic of the entire 
social work amongst different nationalities according to** 
their natural or acquired specialities. In economical lan- 
guage this splitting of human employments is named Division 
of Labour ; though the term is specifically restricted to “the 
breaking down of every process of industry into parts” ? 
more minute and simple. The economic advantage however 
which is attendant on the introduction of railways is not 
strictly of this species, It partakes more of the nature of 
Mr. Wakofield’s Simple Co-operation, and may be described 
as the advantage of a National Division of Labour : the 
world of human kind constituting here the consuming body, 
and the wide sphere of its several exigencies and require- 
ments composing the rich variety of humar industry, agri- 
cultural or manufacturing. The expeditious communica- 
tion established by railways converts distant tracts into 
suburbs and remote’ countries into contiguous districts. It 
throws unimagined facilities in the way of ‘travellers ’ or bag- 





2 Mill’s Political Economy, i. 152. 
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men. ‘Itlightens the business of soliciting orders and execut- 
ing them, and pours at the nick of time the fruits of distant 
lands into our lap. Lastly, better than all, it inspires con- 
fidence by its regularity that its services will be available at 
any critical moment. Is ours a cotton-growing country, de- 
pendent for its necessary clothing on the shiploads of British 
fabrics imported into Bombay? then we may calculate to a 
certainty upon a regular supply of the article, supposing a 
railroad spans the intermediate distance. Or is it a thanufac- 
turing town laying out the returns of its skill on the purchase 
of Bengal rice? it may be sure of a continual supply of it 
thence, or failing there, from Madras or a nearer granary— 
always presuming that the iron road stretches to these places. 
The cheap transport, added to the assurance ofan expeditious 
gommunication between two widely separated districts, natu- 
rally suggests to both the expediency of trusting to that ma- 
nufacture or produce exclusively wherein they havea decided 
advantago. Each devotes its- energies to the production 
of the article which the advantages of its soil, climate, or 
patiently acquired skill enable it to offer to the consumer on 
the cheapest terms. After this fashion, all over the country 
thé best soil and the best hands engross the cultivation or the 
occupation which naturally suit them most, bringing about 
in the end an harmonious adjustment of the varying capa- 
cities to the-several social pursuits. Tho extended demand, 
consequent on the reduced cost of carriage, working to the 
same end, at once furthers its salutary results and provides 
an‘ additional reason for the national distribution of labour. 
The ‘consequence is that the latent, or rather dormant, 
resources of the land are immeasurably developed, and its 
material wealth receives vast increments; not from an ex- 
tension of the aggregate labour but from its careful appor- 
“tionment. . 7 
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This distribution of employments has some ulterior ad- 
vantages to recommend it. Economists have attributed se- 
veral advantages to division of labour. Of these we may 
avail ourselves of two only—(a) “ the increase of dexterity,”? 
and (b) the invention of 2 number of machines and other 
contrivances to facilitate labour: a discussion of the others 
cannot without some violence be introduced here. Both 
these require no comment; the first is the natural result of 
unremitted attention to a single business, and the second 
but a carrying out to greater lengths of the first. It is 
within the compass of every rational being to profit by 
failures and atone for blunders by greater precision, but itis 
left to exceptional merit to contrive devices for expediting 
the allotted work; the first is increased dextority, the second, 
mechanical invention, Being results which follow naturally, 
from our mental constitution, they are not restricted to. the 

“ minute divisions of manual labour, but hold true as well of 
the grander operations whigh different nations severally 
betake themselves to as most consonant with their special 
circumstances. In addition to these we have to name one 
other advantage, accruing from tho said separation of 
employments. We before likened it to Mr. Wakefield’s 
* Simple Co-operation,” and that has its own advantages. A 
whole nation employed on any work is enabled to conduct 
it on an extensive scale, and to carry it on in that manner 
is virtually to perform it ab a reduced price. The conclu- 
sion to which we are driven is that tho National Division 
of Labour joins all the advantages of production on a large 
scale to the principal ones of the ordinary division of 
labour. : 

To apply this to India, we ought to remember her peculiar 
circumstances ; a vast continent with an agricultural popu- 





? Adam Smith, 
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yation on one hand, owning as implements of husbandry—a 
plough, often with no ‘bit of iron’ in it,a harrow constructed 
out of the lopped joint of a tree, a hoe, and a mattock— 
apathetically set against improvement and indolently content 
if able to procure the barest necessaries of animal existence ; 
and with a sparse manufacturing population on the other 
hand, who, by hook or by crook, must afford to thrive on such 
encouragement as they may obtain amid such a race of cul- 
tivators. The latter is too scanty to call into full play the 
industry of the agriculturists, and the former too unaspiring 
to create a town population. Anyhow the peoplo manage to 
live without manufactures, and what little they require is 
supplied by their own hands. The two varieties of labour 
are not sorted out, each to each. Meanwhile the natural 
wealth of the country remains uncared for, which by an 
apportionment of labour would augment its not revenue. 
Central and Northern India conceals under her external 
crust rich iron mines, Tho preportion of pure metal they 
contain shows a highor percentage than is obtained from the 
Welsh ore. Besides the famous Ranigunj field, bods of 
coallie scattered on the banks of the Nerbudda and the Go- 
dayery ; especially at Chanda and in the Woon district rich 
coal-fields have been discovered of ate, the former pro- 
‘nounced to be “ practically inexhaustible.” Rice abounds 
in Bengal and Madras, and other grains aro strown plen- 
tifully over the country. Cotton covers, according to the 
returns of the current year, from 9 to 10 millions of acres, 
between Bombay, Madris, Berar, and the N. W. Provinces. 
Indigo and sugar are famed as special native products of this 
land ; their nataes affording the best voucher for the fact. 
The first carries with it the name of its fatherland. ! The 
indigenous name of the second travelled from Arabia to 
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ancient Greece, and thence through Rome to modern Europe, 
in whose various languages it remains to this day fast im- 
bedded. Silk, though hitherto grown successfully on an 
extensive scale only in Mysore and its neighbourhood, bids 
fair to be a valuable export at no distant date. In Assam 
and other districts the experiments on tea cultivation have 
been rewarded with success; and on the South-Western 
Ghauts and in Southern India coffee-plants have, under 
British skill and enterprise, taken a firm root. The poppy 
flourishes in Malwa and Patna. Tho Himalayan forests 
teem with a rich varioty of timber, and the ribs of the 
mountains very likely enclose valuable mincral treasures. 
And, to close up the account, “in almost every collec- 
torate of the Bombay Presidency there are fibres, drugs, 
- dyes‘and gums allowed to go mheeded which might easily 
be rendered vaiuable articles of merchandise and export.”* 
All these branches of trade are capable of great exton- 
sion, though all, except thd first two and those included 
under the last set, have received earnest attention from the 
natives or their more enterprising rulers. And a primary 
condition of their further development is that cheap commu- 
nication enables foreign markets to draw to themselves ‘the 
supply in excess of domestic consumption, and releases the 
population engaged in the production from thé obligation of 
ministering with their own hands to their othef'wants. The 
following characteristic language of Emerson may set out 
with some.clearness the ‘ pioneer state of things’ amongst 
us at-present, in contrast with thé perfection the English 
have attained to in their industrial skill: “A nation of labour. 
_ers (the English population), every man is trained to some 
one art or detail, and aims at perfection in that; not content 
. ualess he has somefhing in which he thinks he surpasses all 
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other men. He would rather not do anything at all than not 
do it well. I suppose no people have such thoroughness ;—- 
from the highest to the lowest, every man meaning to be 
master of his art.” } 

~ 4. The railway is a mighty agent for the improvement 
of the collective land of the country. The advantage, though 
strictly a part and parcel of those discussed before, is too 
momentous to be disposed of this summarily. Railways call 
forth waste lands into cultivation and increase the yield of 
soils already under tillage. The increased traffic, the cheap- 
ness of transport—affecting not only the prepared produce 
of land, but the accessories to refined agriculture, manure, 
cattle, and manufactured tools—~and the augmented con- 
sumption, tend to extend the area of cultivation and bring 
forsaken tracts under the farmer’s plotgh and mattock. 
On analysis, it will be found that the influence exerted upon 
the cultivated and cultivable land is twofold. First the cheap- 
ened transport of the raw produ@ and of the appliances and 
means of agriculture brings lower down what Dr. Chalmers ? 
calls “the margin of a country’s capabilities.’ Next, the 
extended consumption brings its weight to bear, and, call- 
ing for an increased produce to meet it, draws inforior lands 
into cultivation. Wo havo not alluded yet to the fresh mines 
of agricultural wealth opened which before, in the absence of 
the rudest means of commnnication, had remained closed up. 
I¢ is this threefold influence that studs the sidelong tracts 
of the Indian lines with ych pastures and green foliage, and 
recalls from the elephant, the tiger, and the wolf many a 
fertile field where the cultivator now securely plies his trade 
unmolested by the devastating excursions of the first, or the 





» Emerson’s “ English Traits” —Complete Works, ii. 40. 
» * “Christian and Economic Polity of a Nation,” ii. 263. 
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audacious prowling in broad daylight of the last. The high 
valuation, too, which land has at present reached in the 
districts traversed by these roads points to the self-same 
moral of its increased utility. “A piece of land,” writes 
an English magazino, ' “ was recently considered quite un- 
productive. A railway went near it, and immediately a bed 
of asparagus was planted, which, being rendered available for 
the London market, raised the value of the land to £10 an 
acre. A railway was recently constructed in the Highlands 
of Scotland, and forthwith their enormous woods were ren- 
dered riost valuable.”? Such pictures meet our gaze very ~ 
frequently in the recent annals of Britain, notwithstanding 
that the country had been blessed with an extensive system of” 
strong-built roads ero railways superseded them. The direct 
reverse of this is. not an uncommon phenomenon in Indign - 
statistics, . “Land in the Madras Presidency,” says Norton, 
‘¢ has no marketable value,” and he justly regards it as pre- 
posterous in a country wherd “ three-fourths of the popula- 
tion areagricultural.” Vast improvements have come on there 
during the fifteen years of change that have passed over it 
since this language was employed. However, with slight 
variations, it is a lively portraiture of several localities even 
at this day whereto the iron roa has not penetrated. To 
redeem them from this prostration is reserved among tho 
most glorious of the future achievements of the Tailway system. 
5. Ifa railway is an “ enemy of space,” it is no less the 
enemy ofan equally uncontrollable powere—Time. Timealways 
fetches a price in the market, because it is the one cternal 
and indefeasible condition of all human acts and efforts, and 
not: seldom demands of us an exorbitant sacrifice. The 
several oxpedients which man thus circumstanccd had re- | 
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course to seemed a long way from answering adequately to 
his exigencies till Wheatstone’s telegraph and Stephenson’s 
Rocket ? succeeded in making two of the most refractory 
powers of nature amenable to human control. The second 
makes inconceivably short work of miles and furlongs; but 
the first excels it a hundredfold, and absolutely annihilates dis- 
tance. Despite this decided superiority, if choice wero offered 
anew between the two, it is likely we should fix upon the latter, 
if for none other, for the simple reason that we care for a 
rapid transmission of weightier things than verbal messages 
or windy words. The merchant is sufficiently alive -to the 
fitful pulsations of a foreign market conveyed to him in a 
phonetic style over thousands of miles in a brief instant, yet as 
a capitalist ho is not inaccessible to the argument of quick re- 

+ turns. But the advantage which accrues to the consuming 
public by rapid returns on the invested capital outweighs the 
consideration of an immediate gain to the trader personally. 

Railway communication signifies rapid communication, and 
this ensures the merchant a rapid disposal of the articles in 
’ which his capital lies locked up during their transmission from 
one placo to another. If, before, the jolting carts required, 
“a month to bear heavy luggage over deep-worn roads, at 
present in less than agweek the capital is freo for a new in- 
vestment." In other words, its efficiency is increased fourfold, 
it being tow capable of performing four times the original 
“work, Once it'took months to transact business or corre- 
spond. Now ikcosts no more than a few hours; and when tho 
aid of the telegraph is called in, the effect is all but amazing. 

" Business thus multiplics in an immeasurable ratio, and wealth ° 
increases apace, even without any additional outlay, which, 





1 The competitive engine for which he received a premium, 1829, 
Lardner’s “ Steam-engine and Railways,” 34-lg and “Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,”’ art. Railway. e 
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however, the cheap and ready transit never fails ero long to 
call forth. Literally, “ small profits and quick returns is a 
maxim of railway life.” 


But what arithmetic can count the valuablo hours saved 
to mankind by railways? Men fly from one town to another 
at well-nigh no sacrifice of time. They are enabled in this 
manner to effect a saving in an article which by no dint of 
industry or carefulness they could otherwise do. The writer 
of the article on “ Railway Economy” offers the follow- 
ing on this head: “ There were in 1867, 288,000,000 passen- 

.gers in the British railways. Taking that at an average 
they. travelled fifteen miles each ; and assuming that whilst 
by coach they could only have travelled at the rate of 
thirty miles, their saving in time would be not less than 
478,000,000 hours. Calculate that time saved at the rate: ° 
of at least 6d, an hour, or 6s. a day of twelve hours, and 
you have a saving of upwards of £11,000,000 a year, to say 
nothing of the enormous savifig in hotel expenses which 
quick travelling produces.” 


We cannot forget that the advantage, if possible, is greater 
‘here. For while England enjoyed travelling conveniencese 
of every sort long anterior to the time when a railroad was 
‘constructed there, among us the facilities for a joumey have 
ever been remarkably inadequato. Individuals as a rule 
seldom stirred beyond the holy precincts of their village or 
district except on urgent account, and those who did had no 
alternative left but to put up with the greatest inconveni- 
ences as to the mode of conveyance, the halting-places, and 
even the necessaries of life. In the rainy season, it was im- 
possible to travel or carry on traffic between distant stations. 
The channels through which gently gushed the bare threads 
5 e 
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of water during the rest of the year now swelled into rapid 
torrents ; and the needful trouble and expense of throwing 
bridges over them were too great a mystery for the unso- 
phisticated head of the Hindu.- In other places, Guzerat for 
instance, the cattle were not available for carriage in the 
rainy season, being employed on the farms at the time. 
Evento this day, though railways and the feeders which ron 
to meet them from various sides along their track have con- 
siderably alleviated the hardship of travelling, a vast deal 
remains to be achieved in more than one province. 

6. The railway system, inasmuch as it performs its work 
by laying under contribution an inanimate agency in nature, * 
sets free animal power for other purposes. Transferring the 
heavy loads from the beasts’ backs to its own commodious 

- compartments, a railway train (1) permits of their being put 
to other uses, or (2) lowers the demand for them, at least 
on the first instance. 

(1)° Railways nevér entirely supersede the ordinary high- 
ways of trade or passage. In the present state of the inven- 
tion, therefore, the common thoroughfares are not destined 
to grow obsolete. And as, on the one hand, the purposes 
of trade and pleasure cannot dispense entirely with beasts of 
burden, and, on the other, the railways reserve less work 
for them’ito perform, they fall in price, the profit being 
‘divided b@twoen those who are concerned with them as 
luggage-carriers and those who desire them as an article 
of food. In the long run, however, the railway system finds 
employment for a much larger number of them than sufficed 
at first for the wants of the place. Trade in the interim so 
far outgrows its former proportions. 

(2) Again, it may be that when another agent is dis- 
covered to accomplish the same work more efficiently the 

“beasts of burden are not in so great request now, and, their 
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" price falling, the supply reduces itself to the lessened de- 
mand. ‘This leaves so much more land upon the whole for 
human exigencies, and as a consetynence the people have a 
larger proportion of produce to satisfy their wants. It has 

- been calculated that in England the horse requires eight 
times the land which would adequately support one per- 
son.’ So, the supersession of horse-carriage by steam- 
power leaves there free for human wants an area capable of 
supplying subsistenco to eight times as many human beings 
as there aro horses replaced. In India the same proportion 
‘will not hold, because the animal in uso here is different, 

: requiring an allowance stantier and greatly inferior in 
quality: “To her tho advantage may bo of no great moment 
at the prosent day; yet with her future in view, remodelled 
under new conditions, it cannot be accounted as unimportant, | 

‘To sum up: luggage-vans occupying the place .of beasts 

of burden must either cause a cheaper transport where a 
railroad is impracticable, since,the supply of animals to per- 

form the lesser amount of work remains as before; or make 

the supply decrease with the demand, and leave eventually 

, & more extensive area for cultivation. At no long distance 

of time, however, these arithmetical calculations scom to bé 

* shaken. The price of agricultural produce appears, instead 
of Hoking, to rise to a higher range, and the employment of 

“muscular power for the transit of goods to grow more costly 
than -bofore. With the same outward manifestation, the 
past and the present phases of society are not at the bottom 
identical. The tide of wealth has set aside the old land- 
marks and given a new signification to the same denomina- 
tions. “A rupee now is changed in everything but in name 
from the rapee of twenty years back. The country be- 
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coming more affluent reduces its value? in other words, raises 
that of every other article it is exchanged for’in the local 
market, and consequently ef the agricultural produce and of 
the carriage of goods. On reducing these last into our usual 
artificial language they seem to cost more than before. 
While the true case is, valued in ‘cakes and ale *—the only" 
barometer whose rise or fall the science of Economy wist- 
fully watches and trusts to—they are proved to cost less, 
there being a gain on our side instead of aloss. 


To the hands set free with the beasts of burden ‘a bare 
allusion will suffice. They are not thrown away ; thoy have 
soon new spheres of duty to enter upon. : * . Mes : 

7. Lastly, the railway establishment is agrand prodyetive 
underiaking, malting a heavy demand on human labour. * 

“The cry for public works in India has ever been raised on 
the double gtound of—thetr utility, and capacity to find eme 
ploymént for the unproductive poor. The peculiar condition 
of the country lends éxceptional force to the second ground. 
A new feature of Indian society here presents itself. Un- 

. Tampered by the moral restraint ofa prudential check, blinds 

' ed by the sophistry of a dead religion, and encouraged by * 
sentiments which have crystallized into the formal phraseology - 
of. everyday, life, the final consummation to a Hindu of-his 
existence ig to propagate his race. The imposing ceremonial. _ 
of marriage and the happy acquisition of a family constitute 
to his narrow mind an umbilical cord tying him to this world 
and’ to the nexf. Villages swarm with emaciated, beings 
who outstrip in their growth the rank luxuriance of their 

’ native woods, and extend their numbers till an inconsider- 
able pittance out of their fertile soil falls to the lot of each, 
Population outstrides the means of its subsistence, and any 

-, new opening. in life which draws away the supernumerary 
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hands may var a godsend. The undertaking, therefore, of 
great’ wotks i in this coiintry i is a great boon to its overstocked 
inhabitants. Aware that to the sceptic no Idgic is more 
conclusive thai that of unanswerable facts, our appeal shall 
. lie to théem. Norton, citing from Sec. 269 of the P. W. 
“Report of the Commissioners the language’ tiiey held anent 
the public works undertaken in Rajahmuhdry inf Circars, 
says :—“ Even while the works are in progress and far from 
Being complete, and while a large part of their effect is of . 
necestity still undeveloped, the direct returns in revenue 
have amounted to above .62 per cent. per annum on the 
capital laid out.’ So far*for the “Government expenditure 
and the returns thereon. Next, approaching our subject, 
the Commissioners take it up thus : “ While to the people the 
change may be described as one from death to life, at so low, 
~ a point were they before in poverty and indifference ; so great 
“ts tHetr Contrast now in activity and energy.” - They confess 
‘it wouldbe unsafe to reckon ypon an equal measure of success 
in every instance,’ still they cannot refrain adding, “ but we 
are bold to declare our firm conviction that there is no district 
“In the country in which a similar expenditure would not be” 
ssersee & blessing to the people, though not in all in the same 
degree.” Colonel Cotton in his Report on the Godavery 
uses similar language : “ That part of the population,” says he, 
whith are just now, from theimpoverished state of the district, 
"a dead weight tpon the rest, from want of employment, would 
be provided for,“and the supply of specie wo uld give a great 
stimulus to the remainder.”” These are “no ‘solitary instances, 
but every proyince if required can make out alike case for 
‘itself, -The advantages which an extensive productive es- 
fablishment like that of a,complete railway system would 
‘offer of itself in a country thus cireumstanced are no doubt 
immense, In a wealthier country than ours—England—the 
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same thing has happened under the dem&nd for labour whith 
railways bring with them, first whilé’in the éourse of cdn- 
struttion, next when in operation. 

So far back as 1857, 12°96 persons wére employed there per 
mile on an aggregate length of nearly 10,000 miles. This at 
the moderate ‘calculation of each employé contributing to the 
support of twd additional individuals gives one in every 
hundred as maintained by the railway system in operation. 
‘Mr. Stephenson however has estimated “efi, including ‘the 
hands employed on the subsidiary operations, as the rf@fiufac- 
ture of the necessary iron, the erection and repairs of build-' 
ings, the felling and transport of timber, and the lke, two 
per cent. Of the population are dependent for their mam- 
tenance on the railways.' If a fiftieth .of the population 
. Should haye been attracted to this single department of the 
carrying trade thirteen years back, the figure must beyond. 
question staid-muth higher this day; when these roads Have, 
like the filaments of a cobweb ,spread over the entire expanse 
ofthe country, and are computed to average a mile per every 
six square miles of area, The percentage for the lines in 
' course of construction ought without doubt to range stiff 
higher. 


These figures are valuable in that they indicate in the sure 
language of arithmetic the fresh creation of labour. whic 
railways directly induce. The Indian railroads while in ‘the « 
course of construction arc_in a manner the great workhouse’: ~ 
of the land, where-indolence is corrected and labour reWarded. 
The listless inhabitants, with the time hanging heavy on their 
Wands, or not utilizing it after the best manner, now carry, 
it to a market where the demand for the commodity seemg 
practically inexhaustible. Befor8the new system comes intor 

= = 
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operation it becomes a source of enrichment to the country, 
and prepares, as it were, the population fer the life of acti- 
vity which awaits them—to mark a new epoch in their na- 
tional existence. This is advantage enough for a land teem- * 
_ ing with life as this is. The posterior benefit continuing 
while the lines are in operation dwindles down,into nothing 
when set off against the fresh employment which human 
labour finds in working at the new-tapped springs of her 
wealth. It is not less here than elsewhere ; but, great as it 
is, it WAN not stand comparison with the yet greater advan- 
tages opened to her in the cultivation of her resources, and. 
* therefore does not require to be dwelt upon with peculiar 
emphasis. . 

To summarize the economic results of thé introduction of 
railways. They abridge time, space, risk, cost, and labour. . 
Transport of goods and men is cheapened, and, in the samé 

‘proportion, augmented. Time, space, ‘vis eadcl finally 
resolves itself into cost. Cosy lessening, two results mani- 
fest themselves, both pointing to the same end: (qa) fresh 
grade or new branches of trade between the places linked” 
together by the iron way, and (6) increased traffic avhere ~ 
it alveady existed and in the articles formerly exchangee. 
Bach serves to raise the ‘aggregate traffic. The former, 
in India especially, surpasses the latter in *importance. 
“As with goods, so with human beings. Capital, skill, in- 
“dustry, ‘mauscular power, are liberated from their narrow 
limits to range where they will in search of the most profit- 
able market. Not seldom they are catried to places pining 
for them. In natural sequence follows the distribution -of 
produce and of the-means of production. This increases the 
onsumption on one hand, the low price accelerating it fur- 
_ ther; on the other, introduces: the economizing principle of 
Division of Labour. Thelatter reacting on the former, there 
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is a further extension of the market. The ultimate result 
is, there is a general increase of the productive powers of the 
country without the laying out of a single additional anna. 
There is an utilization of the resources of nature which before 
lay unheeded. It is Man reclaiming his own from Nature . 
with the aidjof Art. Next, man is not hampered by the — 
restrictions of his land of birt: He disposes of his personal 
‘marketable wealth, physical and mental, to the highest bidder, 
and either invites the customer or repairs: personally to him 
to secure a fair price.. A fair price teaches him hisworth, 
and the competition of his brethren in the same line, as un- 
éompromising as himself, evolves out of his torpid organiza- - 
tion’a fund of energy serviceable to self and the community 
at large. Simultaneously, to others a considerable saving of 
time is effected which fructifies enormously in other modes, 
leaving again a pecuniary benefit to society. Lay by the side 
of this the Irttan sinews and animal power that are set free. 
The enlarged field for labour which now opens utilizes these 
* forces, and, the demand for them still remaining unsatisfied, 
- population learns to keep pace with it. The additional mouths 
areno-dead weight on society. Notwithstanding the increasé, 
there is more to feed, more toclotho,every one. The sum of 
human enjoyments is added to, and the inconveniences, severi- 
ties, and at¢idents of life curtailed. The cobperation of a set 
of gubsidiafy forces with the augmented efficiency of the ori- 
- ginal ones hastens and advances this advantageous result. 
Capital, labour, land, become more productive from a better 
distribytion. MecYanical inventions and tools ofa superior 
make and finish are now superadded. They are the product 
of. minute subdivision of labour, or, as in this country it 
must inevitably be, an importation from a foreign land. 
With the machines and implements a spirit of enterprise, 
a refincd skill in handicraft, ay imptoved knowledge of 
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practical rules to turn to the best account the available means 
in husbandry or marufacture, are imparted to the’natives by 


the hands of strangers. They infuse A*yeyw spirit into them, - 


the consequences of which are not lowg delayed. When 
matters are brought to this pass, land yiclds up her treasure, 
‘commerce expands and brings with it prosperity, its unfail. 
sing result. Supplement these achievetgents of material splen- 
dour with the grand social advantages, yet unscanned, which 
_ Without-fail put in their appearance where the locomotive- 
senginaffs introduced—the change in habits, modes, manner: S, 


‘and sentiments—and little is left to develope that. civilization’ 


in the Hindu which comports with his historical antecedents, 
his mental genius, and the physical accidents he is surrounded 
with. Confessedly, this portrait is not of this generation or 


the next; it may be accopted, though, as a representation of " 


the tendencies things must take on the introduction of a 
completa railway system into India. 
Social advantages :— 

Society presents a tougher problem than any which the 
sgience of Economy deals with, and to analyse the bearings 
.of any system of forces on it is proportionally a more 

. difficult task. The chain of effects which follow from tif 
operation of any agency on that complicated organization is not 
single but manifold. Economical,. political, intellectual and 
moral results—all combine to affect social arrangements and 
relations. “Society is better off from political and economical 


“sehanges, intellectual and moral progress, severally. But not 


seldom each of these motive powers being affected, with 
’ double vigour they act collectively on it. The benefit which 
socicty reaps from railways falls under the latter description. 
Agreeably to our plan, however, it would bo preferable to 
direct attention to the principal social advantages — including 


“the physical, intellectual, and moral—, the less obvious: of 
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these, as needing greater elucidation, detaining ua longer 
than their bare importance might deserve. 

The inestimable yavantages of a favourable position natu- 
rally calculated to promote exchanges were felt long before 
the science of Political Economy had a name for it. The 
past annals and the decaying memorials of Memphis and | 
Thebes standing on the fertile Nile, of Nineveh and Babylon. 
built on the Tigris and the Euphrates respectively, of the 
Phoenician Sidon and Tyre, and of Athens, Venice. and 
Genoa with the broad Mediterranean washing thet More, ot 
chronicle in prominent charactors one economical lesson which * 

.the student of ancient and mediaeval histories is at no loss to 
gather fromthem ataglance. An available means of facilita- 
ting exchanges was a radical feature in their national exist- 

-euice, which, borrowing a mew tinge from that source, raised 
these people to an advantageous height, whence certuries ’ 
since they have been the mark and the gaze. of the cuifous. 
and the men of science. Wh®t the conveniencé of a*supe- 
rior natural position effected in their favour is at present 
achieved by a novel human contrivance. We are exonerated: 
from the nevessity of sceking out a vantage-ground,by the. 
river-side or on the shore, and across broad miles hold our 
necessary converse without an appreciable expenditure of 
time. Nations, though litérally rock-bound, no longer fear 
isolation, buf, let into the counsels of Nature, make free with 

“her. strongest bolts and bars. Man’s intercourse with his 

fellow-brethren ingreases, science and art become cosmopo- 
litan. Intelligence and knowledge are not the property of any 
particular people, but push their conquests to the remotest 
corners, to the downmost social ranks. Endeavouring to 
calculate more definitely the force whith Yailways bring to 
bear on social melioration, wé must give, prominence to the 
following points. ° 
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1. (a).—A railway system is the greatest help to the dis- 
semination of intelligence, the printing-press alone excepted. 
The former carries out to greater lengths the benefits of . 
the latter. Printing superseded the labours of the blan- 
dering scribes, and introduced instead a facility and correct~ 
ness of execution which the best-trained corps of amanuenses 
could not remotely approach. But immediately it became : 
clear that the utility of the printing-press was strictly limited 
by the demand for its services; its instrumentality in the 
improvement of human prospects increased directly in the 
proportion of facility of communication, tiJl the invention of 
the locomotive gave an impetus to it the magnitude of whose 


_ effects it is not easy-to determine. If the press multiplies | 


impressions, a railway carries them to their destination, But 
its vocation is not strictly ancillary. In its cheap mode of- 
transmission it is of this further utility that it never carries: 
but creates » demand. A train rarely transports a richer 
cargo than when %¢ darts fr@n one town to another witha 
load of the bookseller’s store. It is disposed of among three’ 
@asses of customers; first, the class who are advantaged only 
so far that they are enabled to effect a saving of time 
and purse on an ayicle of which on no account titey 
would restrain the consumption. Secondly come those who 
having means would not have youchsafed a thought on the 
commodity if not thrust on their attention. The last head 
comprises those who, no longer deterred by the high price 
once set on the luxury, avail themselves of it at the reduced 


_ cost. It is the facilities which the railways throw in the 


way of the two latter, especially the last-mentioned class, 
that measure their ‘efficiency as an instrument of social pro- 
gress. And what is true of foliog and volumes is still more 
true of the ordinary channels of local information, If correct 
information on large questions, which we are concerned as 
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contemporaries to see discussed in their length and breadth, 
be the only pure fountain-head of intelligence available to the 
mass of people, where could we find a better agency for sow- 
ing it broadcast over the country than in our swift-travelling 
low-priced railway carriages? The unindented compact 
wodge of land which India is renders their services all but 
indispensable. Note along with this the paucity of her 
centres of learning and intelligence, distanced hundreds of 
miles one from another and displaying the stunted growth of 
an exotic; and a forecast of the hopeful future heraldéd_ by 
this new importation dawns on our minds. If a line from 
London to Skye is not without its influence on the plaid and 
the kilt of the Highland boy, what may we not hope for from 
* s thoroughfare of commerce and social intercourse established 
- between Calcutta or Bombay and the Troglodyte population 
zwhich yet lingers in some dark nooks over the country ? 
Difficulty of intercourse now presents startling inequalities. 
. The arts of civilized life engage the attention of one locality, 
-while at the next door the stolid indifference and ignomi- 
nious. recklessness of a savage life are rampant. The on, 
agitates itself to death about its social abuses and political 
arid judicial malpractices ; the other lives immersed tothe lip 
in selfish apathy or “ sits ina sort of éxpectant quietism.” * 
In one town the humanizing amenities of refined life meet 
our eyes atcevery turn; in another, at no long distance, 
social and domestic relations have barely emerged from 
their primitive natural state. The caricature of Addison is 
nota whit overdrawn if instead of the England of 1711 
- it was the India of the nineteenth century that he had 
intended to pourtray. . The mild satirist, alluding to the slow 
travel of fashions, says: “A fashion makes its progress much 
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slower into Cumberland than into Cornwall. I have heard in 
particular that the Steenkirk ' arrived but two months ago 
at Newcastle.” 2 Twenty years for the travel of a fashion 
were too many for Addison. Here a change from national 
prostration to national prosperity is indefinitely postponed 
by the doors of social commerce being closed. India is an 
importing country, receiving from foreigners new beliefs, 
habits, sentiments, customs and institutions. The chief 
ports attract, in the first instance, these innovations to them- 
selves, the inland towns having no choice but to take them 
second hand from these. And in the absenco’ of improved 
means of intercourse between them and the radiating centres, 
they willlinger far behind in the matter of social advancement, 
as they have hitherto done. It is a reiterated complaint— 
but stray out a little from the highways of the Presi- . 
dency towns.and mark the depth of human degeneration in 
the country life. No more potent practical answer to it can 
be conceived than bridging fhe intermediate space by an 
iron way, thus’ rendering them in a manner our next-door 
neighbours. - 
1, (b).—Foreign travel is a powerful means for the spread 
of intelligence. It benefits alike the sojourner and tie 
people among whom the sojourn is made. Railway commu- 
nication,. being in its nature so facile, expeditiéus, and low- 
. priced, stimulates a desire for travel. And evefi the Hindn, 
who-has been facetiously compared to the mushroom of his 
woods, so rooted he is to the foot-breadth, of ground . which 
i gave him-birth, is being gently drawn into the vortex of this 
mighty influence. The railways have largely developed the 
‘ gad-about’ propensities of mankind, and the Hindu is no 
exception. His village is no longer his world of intercourse. 


1° Vide Macaulay’s “ History of England,” iv. 283. 
a “Spectator,” No. 129. 
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Already he has learnt to take’ a long stroll to the neighbour- 
ing towns, and not seldom, actuated by the desire of witness- 
ing new lands, is driven over remote countries to gather 
fresh experience and store his mind with novelties. 

A reflex action which foreign travel brings’ to bear on 
society is not to be lost’ sight of here. [Its remoteness 
and indirectness may at the first blush. cause it to be re- 
garded as too trivial an agency to merit prominent mention, 
but there is no calculating with mathematical precision how. 
far in the sensitive mechanism of society the gentlest motion 
at one extreme may communicate itself to the wheels at the 
opposite end. 


Facilitated intercommunication between distant parts 
gives rise to a new branch of interesting literature. Books 
- of travels through remote provintes, introducing the reader 
to the social status and habitudes of darkly understood 
nations, and throwing a flood of light on the geographical 
situation and topography of digtant countries, are the direct 
outcome’ of the growing interest manifested in the character 
and history of those places. Their value does not stop at the 
pleasurable excitement they create or the instruction they 
impart. ‘hey also become instrumental ih creating a 
laudable emotion in the heart of becoming an eye-witness of 
the scenes depicted on the animated page. The imparted 
knowledge, feelf originating in an increase of social inter- 
“course, by @ reaction becomes the means of expanding it 
farther. Nor hag the graphic delineation of travellers 
alone this influence. Visible representations, transferring 
to the paper or the canvas the natural tints and propor- 
tions of the sky, the woodlands, the rocks, springs, rivers, 
houses, farms, animals, excite the boyish appetite ' or 





5 7 
1 Humboldt’s * Kosmos,” ii. 371. 
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the peculiarly disposed mind ' to stand in the immediate pre- 
sence of the realities, despising the impediments of space 
and time; and the railway car in removing these obstacles 
for the anxious soul but farther tempts him to gratify his 
heart’s desire. It may be problematical to some whether the 
Hindu mind is of such a susceptible make as to be taken so 
lightly, by images and impressions of colour. But the limited 
experience of the past does not authorize any unfavourable 
conclusion, since, judging as we must do for the future, it <- 
cannot be overlooked that henceforth it is to work under 
new conditions and to be surrounded by new circumstances. 
That the reasoning here pursued is not entirely theoretical 
can be borne out by the personal testimony of Humboldt. 
“If I might be permitted,” says he, ‘to instance my own 
experience, and recal to mind the source from whence sprang 
my early and fixed desire to visit the land of the tropics, 
I should nanie George Forster’s ‘ Delineations of the South 
Sea Islands,’ the pictures of Hodge.......... These objects, . 
which I here instance by way of illustration, belong to "the 
three classes of inducements which we have already named, 
yiz., the description of nature when springing from an ani- 
mated impression of terrestrial forms ; the delineative art®f 
landscape-painting ; and lastly the direet objective considera- 
tion of the characteristic features of natural forth$.’’ ? 

The spread of knowledge means, among Sther things, 
the. formation of an intelligent publie opinion. When right- 
ly directed it is an irresistible instrament for the propagation 
of good, Disdaining to accept anything on authority, it sits 
itself in judgment on the measures emanating from the re- 
cognized powers. It corrects, modifies, suggests, condemns, 
or approves. In matters which do not properly fall within 


1 “The Sensesand the Intellect,” Alexander Bain, p. 355, 
3 “ Kosmos,” ii. 372, - 
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the province of the legislators it has a dictatorial authority. 
It sets up models for imitation which cannot be departed. 
from without falling under its grave displeasure. Indian 
society requires most this mode of ventilation for its griev- 
ances. India is, no doubt, a long way from it, and must 
continue so for some length of time. It need not be wondered 
at, however, since nations who have had the start of her by- 
centuries have not developed it to the required extent. But 
-» to rise to a higher level of thought and action she onght to 
possess herself of it, and can in no way obtain it on easier _ 
terms than those afforded by a facilitated communication 
established through railways. i 
2. The social intercourse enlarged by the railway system 
has, along with the general diffusion of intelligence, a more 
determinate influence on the individual mind. The mind inits 
insulated state, cradled and fostered in its nativity, with no 
communion with spirits of another stamp and breed, is wont 
to pride itself on its excellence and remain to the latest 
day brimful of obtuseness and’reserve. A stiffness which is 
the natural outcome of egotism pervades all the actions 
of such a being. He never walks but struts, speaks but 
spouts, and extols his idiosyncracies into so many inimit- 
able features of an original cast of mind. This stiff-necked 
mechanisne of a man has been too much coddled, and hence 
his angulaity. Hg has spun round himself so long that 
he has bleared his vision, The sovereign cure for this 
malady is that the range of his horizon be widened. Modes 
‘of action and thought divergent from his own must be 
set before him for study and reflection. He must extend 
his intercourse with human beings nurtured under a set of 
circumstances dissimilar to his own. In former times thig 
function was performed by wars. In those days population 
was so sedentary that, despite all its drawbacks, a long- 
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continued war left behind it a certain residuum of beneficial 
results impossible to secure by any other means: the cam- 
paigns of the Macedonians under Alexander, which “ may 
certainly be regarded,” says Humboldt, ‘in the strictest 
sense of the word, as scientific expeditions,” 1 and the Cru- 
sades, are notable instances of it. In our time friendly in- 
_ tercourSe has ‘superseded wars, so that it is no longer an 
absolute condition of our enjoying the advantages of a reci- 
procal “commerce that the méeting should be held under 
arms, Peaceful trade has become the means of bringing 
wen together on a common platform, and railways in the 

* encouragement of trade promote also its indirect results. 
“Every improvement of the means of locomotion tends 
to remove national and provincial antipathies, and binds 
together all the branches of the great human family.” ? 
And Buckle illustrates it by a reference to the prejudices 
which the English and French entertained one of the other 
before the steam-power amplified the means of intercom- 
rounication between them. ? # 


- The isolated nationalities of India have the same lesson 
to enforce. Bating roughness and stiff-neckedness, fea- 
tures impossible to their mildness and downtrodden natu, 
the “ provincial and national antipathies” are as necessary a 
constituent element of their character as of arty’ other un- 
travelled people. They have not had sifficient Spportunities 
to try the beneficent operation of a mixed conversation on 
this constitutional disease of the mind. An unbiassed com- 

’ parison of the excellences of one with those of a different 
nationality, with a view to mark the extravagances each has 





1 * Kosmos,” ii. 529. 
2 Macaulay’s “ History of England,” i, 370, 
3 fe History of Civilization,” i. 200, 
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run into, or its shortcomings, as contrasted with the superior 
ideal typified in the other, is a virtue of slow growth. Per- 
haps it grows best on the exchange, the railway station, or 
in the ‘ palaver-house’ of a swift-flying passenger-train. Ht is 
here that the mind of man, subjecting to its analytic operations 
the various novel manifestations of human nature opened to his 
observation, at once corrects hisignorant contempt, an® gathers 
those elementary conclusions which, enlarging his knowledge 
of his own species, furnish materials for the rude beginnings of 
Ethology—the science of CharaBter. The theoretical truths 
of the science are little missed here, but the case is otherwise 
with the rules of conduct Jaid down by the corresponding 
Art of Education, understood in its largest sense as includ- 
ing among other things the development of the qualities 
necessary to fulfil the domestic and social relations of life in 
' the capacity of a husband, a father, a son, and a friend. 

8. The fusion of the elements of society which railways 
are so abundantly calculated to produce has another great 
influence on the individual, and consequently the na- 
tional, mind. It may be regarded as of a piece with the 
advantage discussed under the last head, yet its preéminent 

“importance would merit and repay a distinct treatment. It 
is toleration, taken in its widest signification, as contradistin- 
guished from that narrowness which, making self the measure 
of all that is*just and becoming, refuses a chivalrous consi- 
deration of anything which differs from that standard of 
perfection, and allows no scope for the existence of moral or” 
intellectual excellence beyond the circle wherein its own 
‘gyrations are confined. Before there is a wide social inter- 
course bringing in juxtaposition the representatives of op- 
posite nationalities; the most transparent conventionality 
naturally rises to the prominence ofan essential virtue. But 
the new era of increased intercommunication setting in, the 
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factitious conditions of our living are at once recognized, and 
the arbitrary ceremonial is set down at its real value. Fur- 
ther, real defects in ideas, customs, religion, and habits of 
life are nd& so ynqualifiedly cried down bat some excellence 
is marked therei, which, mitigating the abhorrence for them, 
drays, closer the ties wHich knit the great family of man 
together. Individuals and nations become more confiden- 
tial and loving when they have learnt to tolerate the er- 
rors of their brethren, and confess to an infirmity of their 
own which they cannot get over. ‘ Our distrust of the 
human kind is very expensive’ ‘in more senses than one ; 
and if “love be the one remedy for all ills—the panacea 
of nature,” ' nowhere is it better illustrated than in the in- 
‘stance of toleration, which is but a second name for rational 
love in its broadest signification. “The tyrannous nature of 
the human heart,” ? it has been well said, “ would have every 
other creature cut out exactly after its own pattern.” Its 
despotism starves the nobler fac~lties, and obstructs the free 
development: of individuality. The worst typical examples 
of this infirmity are but too plentiful in this country. Every 
nationality is prepossessed in favour of its own habits of 
living. It may be instructive to speculate how far his ‘sit-7* 
ting at home’ and consequent intoleration tends to confirm 
the Hindu in his caste prejudices. A cure for the disease is 
at present despaired of, but its chronic natare and the 
infection of the entire social system by it only point to the 
greater need there is of this unfailing remedial agency. 
The most irrefragable proof of the low stage at which this 
virtue still lingers in Indian society is the unconscious 
ignorance of it. While social requirements adapted toa 
refined model have been engaging due and repeated atten- 





1 Emerson’s “ Man the Reformer,” ii. 264. 
# «Companions of my Solitude,” p. 211. 
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tion, toleration of others’ opinions and ways has been 
shelyed off, attracting a measure of it quite disproportioned to 
its preéminent importance. The various vocabularies of the 
Indian dialects contain no equivalent for « intolerance,’—for 
- the same reason that “At Soli they did not talk of solecisms fs 
and here, at the very head-quarters of Goliath,” as says 
Matthew Arnold, reproachfully pointing to Lig native land, 
“ nobody talks of Philistinism,” ! pale 
4, The singular circumstances of India enable us to-in. - 
dicate another element of ‘social progress which in a more 
advanced country would not deserve so prominent a mention. 
The wide extent of the Presideucies, with an area little short 
of England, and each owning but very few chief seats of in-* 
tellectual culture within its limits, renders indispensable: an 
casily available means of access from all important points in’ 
them to their respective central stations. Withan eyo to the 
inability and unwillingness of the population to expend a 
considerable amount on-the luxury of learning, it may be well 
to lay some stress on tho cheapness of the means of trans- 
. port afforded; and railways, it cannot he forgotten, are the | 
cheapest diligences we can command. It ig edifying to ob- 
~serve that the desired result has actually come to pass, and 
that facility of interconrsé has been attracting Growds of 
‘youth to tha centres of learning. It may be a delightful 
* theme to dyvell on the turn their fortunes take from this 
solitary circumstance, and dilate on the unbridgeable chasm 
which separates this new-modelled future from the wreck 
of head and heatt which’ a generation not yet gone by 
patiently submitted to. 
In the absence of railways the Presidency towns mono- 
polized the advantage of superior instruction. The article 
_Was provided in some degree at other places too,-but wasnot 
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of so excellent.a quality: As a consequence of the same 
state of things, few besides the local: population availed them- 
selves of it.. The change now introduced is twofold, The 
restrictions. to. a free communication being reduced to a 
tninimum, the monopoly has in a great measure ceased to 
exist, and along with it outsiders are admitted to the foun- 
tain which was once inaccessible to them. A reaction soon 
comes into play. : ‘The mind being once opened to the salu- 
tary results attending on a careful mental culture, the exam- 

” ple becomes contagious, and, the supply squaring with the 
extended demand, fresh abodes of training spring up which 
in their turn ‘are not without an influence in multiplying 

' ‘them still further. The testimony of figures might be adduced 
to bear out these conclusions and rivet attention on the 
adyance the cause of intellectual progress has made, as evi- : 
denced by the returns of schools and colleges, but that it 
might be justly excepted to, on the ground that the larger 
figures were the joint product ofa plurality of independent 
causes, wherpof the railway system was only one among the 
most important. 

5.. Sociology admits health, as “the perfect form of , 
life,” to be an. important consideration in its investigations.~ 
Irrespective of the increment it makes in the sum-total.of - 
individual happiness, by the finer organization which it 
environs animal and intellectual life with, it performs a special 
function in being @ primary condition of a vigorous social 
life as manifested in the individual and national existence. 

" Constitutional healthiness'is promoted by the railway system 
in a number of ways, for three of which only can we here find 

“room. Firstly is to be noticed the removal of the listlessness 
and indolence which an enervating climate in conjunction 
with @ naturally unambitious spirit seems to occasion; the a 
result being présumed on the strength of the. wider'scope for 
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energy afforded by the introduction of railways. Secondly 
<eomes in a healthful development of all the senses induced 
by a full proportion of necessaries and a moderate measure 
of the cheapened luxuries. If it be an accepted fact of the 
human constitution that the mind will look askew at every- 
thing good and lovely unless the senses have been permitted 
their necessary enjoyment, it. may be reasonable to look out 
for a softening, under such circumstances, of the unamiable 
stoicism which characterizes the Hindu mind. India—an- 
cient, medisval, or modern—has ever been undaly occupied 
with unenlivening ideals of humanity and gloomy philoso- 
phical anticipations. The doctrine of the Cyrenaic or the , 
. Epicuréan, or the best-developed and maturest form the hap- 
piness theory has of late assumed under thecurrent designa- 
tion of Utilitarianism, has no firm footing in the records of 
Hindu genius, much less a place in the living heart of the 
nation. “The Hindu does not with Rousseau search for the 
‘acme of happiness in the kraal of the African or amidst the 
islanders .of the South Sea.' Yet, proceeding on his own 
‘hypothesis, he ‘manifests as little partiality as the morbidly 
sensitive philosopher for the established social order with its 
snares and vexations, The latter asks us to revert to the 
atomistic state of nature as he takes it to be; the former finds 
the true human type inthe Gymnosophist who? regarded Dio- 


genes as a timid imitator of his own sublime austerities, or the 
Jogi who ostentatiously renounces the world. The gratifi- 
cation of the senses accords ill to the mind of the Hindu 
“with thé weaknoss of the flesh in which he is born. The 
séutiment as much eats into his inner spirit as it saps 
: the physical basis of it. The conceit, however, loses its. hold 
over his mind as an extension of material enjoymonts, 
“giving a zest to his sentient. existence, replaces a state of 


as 1 Vide Malthus’ Essay on Populaticn, ‘fs Chap. Vv. 
a Grote’ s Plato, iu. 5)4. 
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things which was among the foremost causes to confirm 
him in the sophistic doctrine. As hopeless poverty yields 
to the new infinences, and sensuous pleasures diffuse them- 
selyes deeper into tho lower strata of society, this species of 
gloominess is reduced within narrower limits. 

Lastly, the advantage enjoyed by the invalid, the conva- 
lescent, the pleasure-seeker, &c. may claim admission “here. 
A climate and an atmosphere which sooner or later tells its 
tale on a working mind renders a sojourn to an advantage- 
ously posited and salubrious station all but necessary, espe- 

. cially to those of another land. But the benefit from. cheap 
and expeditious travelling is incalculably greater to the 
infirm in health. They, needing it most, profit most by it. 

6. Machines and other inventions which abridge labour 
and initiate a thorough social reform can have but a limited — 
influence on a wide continent like India unless a safe and 

‘cheap means of transport like the railway enables them to be 
hurried over, wide distances at an immensely reduced cost. 
But for this their bearing on “the utilization of the national 
resources would be unimportant, and their work in the. 
improvement of society little worth mentioning. _ The rail- 
ways by this means, bringing machinery and finer imp*e- 
ments ‘into greater use,” mediately become the cause of a 
remarkable change. The immense improvement: which the 
implements and the art of husbandry ,are eapable of will 
suffice as an instance. These and the mechanical inventions 
and manufactures are at present a rare sight in the inland 
districts save where the railway has introduced them. The 
places which can dispense with them the least are the latest 
in receiving them. But railways signalize a new epoch not 
more by dragging to light the deficiencies and requirements 
of the province they visit than by pressing upon it the means” 
of its prosperity. : 
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7. Among the indirect advantages it would not be 
amiss to note the benefit of a foreign civilized population 
being attracted by railways to carry their enterprise, skill, 
and superior arts and mode of living into the heart of the 
country, where they are needed most. The advantage to 
society accruing therefrom, though closely allied to the one 
discussed last, is different from it in origin and more 
extensive in its operation. If the question of English or 
European immigration ever comes to be seriously argued 
as a grand practical measure, the extent of the facilities 
afforded by a railway communication in the interior will 
not be the least important of the circumstances detormining 
a solution of the problem in one direction or the other. In- 
dependently of that, however, the influence of a railway in 
inducing a foreign people to devote their energy, skill, and 

civilized arts to the soil and resources of this country is 
more potént than might at first sight be imagined. Under 
the direction of British enterprise and skill, the capabilities 
of the land are already heavily taxed, and barren wastes are 
being converted into fields of plenty. Rich crops have super- 
seded the scanty produce which the native tiller managed by 
hig incompetence and imperfect tools to work out of a natu 
rally fruitful soil. Tho same is in a lesser degree true of the 
mineral preduce. Here, if possible, the waste of labour and 
wealth was end is greater, from the primitive rudeness of the 
process resorted to to extract the genuine metal from the 
gritty ore. “We read,” says Mrs, Manning, ? “of iron 
mines in Kattywar as mere circular pits, sunk into the ground 
to.the depth of from five to twenty feet, worked with a pickaxo 
and a shovel. A shed is raised to shelter the workmen, the 


ground is scooped out in the centre, and a furnace is placed 
. 
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ateachend. The workmen gain buta miserable subsistence ; 
and the whole amount of iron fabricated at six such found- 
ries is not more than one hundred and fifty tons a year.” 
Again, what a commentary is the following on the Hindu — 
skill in smelting the iron ore: “ With the rude implements, 
the imperfect process, and the want of ordinary care and 
attention on the part of the native smelter, it is but seldom” 
indeed that this rich ore” (of the Kumaon district), which is 
known to contain sivty-five per cent of metallic iron, is made 
to yield moré than nine per cent.” ! Add to this the loss 
_ consequent on the injudicious mode in vogue“of sinking the 
shaft, and working the mine generally, and it does not 
become difficult to realize the magnitude of the advantage 
reaped by adopting the English process, which makes the 
encrusted ore yield its last ounce of metal. Advantages like” 
this may find legitimately a place under the economic head, : 
_ but, with an eye to the eventual results to the society at 
* Jarge, they might as well be discussed from a social point of 
view. Nor ought it to be forgotten that the residence of en- 
lightened foreigners is calculated to superinduce other social 
results more direct in their incidence. The benefit to society, 
constituted as that of India js, from a close commanion with 
a supérior race cannot be overrated. The native impercep- 
tibly learns to conform his-mode of life to a vefined ideal 
Association, and an enlarged intercourse with a civilized 
nationality cannot fail to engraft fresh. customs and new 
virtues ‘on the old stock. All the advantages derived from 
the inland travel of one Indian ‘nation over the country of 
: another, to mark the varied manifestations of social life 
there, are in this case intensified. 
8. Religion, in as far as it becomes a subject of sociolo- 
* gical invostigations, influencing and influenced by, the other 


: Capper’s ‘ s “Three Presidencies of India,” p. 313. ee 
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social phenomena, is an improvable institution. Whether 
“belief be more worthy than knowledge”! or not, it can 
be both inductively and deductively proved that religion ever 
catches the fleeting hues of our mundane civilization, and 
that the religious beliefs and ritual observances of. 2 nation 
are determined by its intellectual progress. Every religion is 


‘only that “ which was possible at the time, which was com- 


patible with the language, the thoughts, and the sentiments 
of each generation, which was appropriate to the age of the 


~ world”? The parity of Christianity could not save Europe 


from the superstition of masses, and the impious trade in . 
indulgences by the Popes, nor from the ‘nameless crimes’ 
perpetrated behind the sacred monastic walls, which “if [ 
were to relate,” says Froude, speaking of England, “TI should 
have first to warn all modest_cyes to close the book, and 


‘ read no further.” The national faith of this land has un: 


dergone similar changes. The Hindus have descended to the 
idolatrous superstitions of the Puranas from the pure reli- 
gion of the Vedas, which embody the worship of the Deity, 
under the symbolical names of Light and Sky, as he appeared 
in the infancy of the world to the innate and non-rationalized 
pastry of-the adorer’s mind. But with the introduction 
of new ideas and increased activity of intellect, their forms 
of worship -and béliefs will disengage themselves from the 
grossness wkich now_envelopes them, and bo penetrated with 
a chaste devotional feeling, which, in its reactionary influence, 
will stamp a new character on their society. 


The moral prostration of the Hindu mind has been correct 


Jy referred to the proverbial ‘ages of oppression” A tyran- 





1 Bacon’s De Augmentis Scientiarum, ix. ; 
‘8 Max Miiller’s Lectures on the Science of Religion, Fourth Lecture. 
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nical government which leaves no choice but to submit to 
its irreversible fiats takes away,+in its deadening influence 
on the mind, a more precious thiug than the purse of the 
subject population. The unscrupulous exactions of a nest of 
corrupt officials first induce and next perpetuate a moral 
debasement which corrodes tho springs of the social mechan- 
ism. This demoralization has to us another than an historical 
interest, since the reign of infamous officials lingers to this 
day in divers unhappy quarters. The present question natu- 
rally Jeads to a larger one. 
The grand indirect advantage of the introduction of the 
railway system into India is,—the means it will afford of 
- placing the requisite correct information before the eyes of 
those guiding heads who imperatively need it for the rogula- 
tion of their conduct or of the measures they provide. That . 
this light is a desideratum is admitted on all hands. The - 
favourite form which this doctrine has assumed is, Justice 
will not be refused to India by a nation ‘ to whom acry for it 
was never yet raised in vain.’ To be assured with good 
_ ‘wishes and benoficent designs for our well-being, and in the 
same breath to be disappointed of our legitimaté hopes on 
the unanswerable plea of ignorance, may be regarded -as 
improbable under a state.of things which leaves no room for 
such an excuse. Railways, as the best means to exchange 
information, are destined to liberate us from suca a tantaliz- 
ing position. Through their instramentality the actual state 
of the country—physical, intellectual, and moral—the capa- 
‘ -pilities of the land, the requirements of the inhabitants, the 
grievances they labour under, emerge from the darkness they 
lay so long enveloped in, and attract’ to themselves the 
attention they deserve. The true statistics serve to dissipate 
érrors and reform delusions. . What erelong was mysterious 
and inexplicable is now readily solved. If there be an tn- 
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“ -ktiown disease preying upon the vitals of the people, it is at 
‘once recognized and subjected to careful treatment. Other 
evil tendencies are not allowed time for growth. Lastly 
measures are provided and enforced agreeably to the peculiar 

- necessities of the people. This augurs ill for the tyranny 
of the meaner officials, the demoralizing influence of whose 

' doings on tho helpless subjects of their rapacity cannot be 
easily exceeded. If meanwhilé the powerful corrective of an, 
intelligent public opinion, referred to before, be brought in 
aid of it, the cumulative force would be all but irresistible. 

Besides these results, railways subserve a number of other , 
social purposes, ina manner too imperceptible not to escape 
observation often. Tho obstacles of distance and delay in 
the exercise of the virtues of opportune assistance, love, and. 

.«. Jmercy are removed by them. What offices of religion have 
% they notahand in performing! What ends of piety and 
“domestic ‘affection do they not minister to! Not the least gf 
their victories it is that the fond mamma now, as Sydney 
Smith has it, “rushes sixty nfles in two hours to the aching 
finger of her conjugating and decliting grammar-boy,” }" 
and the child, we may add, runs to the bedside of an- affec- 
tionate parent. Father and son, husband and wife, brother 
‘and sister, are not separate though distant. They may fly 
into each-other’s arms at any instant of time, and knowing 
this they repair whithersocver their vocations invite them. 
-’ Miles away, friends and neighbours exchange civilities, and 
for the time of need are within call of distress. The needy ; 
.and the charitable are not so asunder"but that the former’s 
cry for help reaches the heart of the latter. In brief, - rail- 
' ways knit into closer bonds man and man, and hereby 
increase the amenities of lifo. Verily, “how much are the 
bonds of friendship and relationship cemented by the visits 
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of friends whom business and fate keep distant from ono 
- another! For thousands of benefits,—economical, social, and 
political,—we-are indebted to the railways. But for them no 


British Association and no Social Science Congress would 


ever have been held. But for them no international exhibi- 
tions of art and industry could have been celebrated.” ! 
Again, what lessons of precision and regularity they read 
to the mind! What virtues the, busy railway station and 
the railway-carriage full of human beings instil into it by a 
silent irresistible process ! . : 
Lastly the locomotive is an engine of energy. At the view 
of it a fresk light strikes on the Hindu mind. It is the 
product of Anglo-Saxon materialism—prudeutly subordinat~ 
ing the claims of namby-pamby sentimentalism of religion. or 
what else to the interests of “ property, and right meastired, 
"by property”? thrust into the heart of a weakly euthusias- 
- tig people ready, in their infatuated maintenance of so-calléd 
honour and pride of caste, to postpone their bestand dearest 
advantage to the saving of the‘r credit with such misdirected 
heads as their own. It is an object of foreign growth thriv- 
ing among strangers, and while it manifests there in its 
working the principle of its origin and development, it must 
" gooner or later leave behind an impress of its own upon the 
alien frame of mind brought in contact with it. - This must 
not startlo us any more, when read with the ight of the 
miracles, as they may be called, of the law of association. 


The circle is not yet complete of the possible services. of 
‘the railway system. To forma correct notion of the true 
measure of the good to be derived from this newly-opened 
Vein. of moral and material wealth, an attention to ‘ the pioneer 





1 “St, Paul’s” magazine. “ 
2 Emerson’s “ English Traits,” ii. 39, 
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‘bate of things’ amongst us at present is absolutely neces 
sary. A stirring or leavening element from without act 
upon India, as we see hér moulded in our day by her poli 
tical antecedents. A power not her own overrides her ori 
ginal destinies and influences her future. Slowly she ha: 
been left to imbibe, very nigh unconsciously, a rejuvenizing 
drink from a foreign nurse ; foreign opodeldoc is being ap 
plied to her sores, centuries old. In plain language, a civili 
zation alien to her genius, a civilization which bears on it 
open face an unmistakable stamp of physical features, mate. 
rial resources, and a mental bent—how unlike her own !— 
has been permeating the files, millions deep, of her society, 
The floodgates of the ocean have been drawn aside, and 1 
tide rolls on its waves into the heart of the land. The 

_ inhabitants are struck with mute wonderment. A host o' 

* refining influences throng in upon them. ‘Their sallies reack 
‘theshead ahd the heart. Amidst these will the Railway 
Institution be the least? Will the omnipotent agency an. 
nihilating time, distance, and. delay be the Mst “to pub in 

“her contribution to upheave the destinies ofa land anda 
people whom fortune, while showering upon them with no 
stinted hand her choicest blessings, has capriciously trodden 
down under her wheel—realizing herein not the loose in- 
ductive divine law of the bounties of Heaven being equably 
dispensed,’ hut much rather the deductive realistic law that, 
ceteris paribus, pinching want makes willing hands and 
willing minds? Civilization is the putting forth of human 
energies to the end that the partial restrictions of nature 
might be dispensed with. It throws its own mighty sword 
into the scales by which the Fates deal out their unequal 

‘favours, and the impoverished’ land or barren rock is meta- 
morphosed into an envied plot where gods might take their 
pleasure, With. the touch of this magic wand, the semi- 
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savage tattooed Briton, the wandering sturdy Saxon of his 
‘dear native wilds as civil in his address as the waves to .. 
which he committed his frail skiff! as he sat singing in the * 
best of his gruff voice of the heaven of noisy revels he ops 
to, attain, and lastly the Norman, of the same kith and kin,’ ; 


_who, hard 6f fibre, and prodigal of life, scorned to “sleep” 


under a smoky roof or to indulge in the cheerful cup over 


“a hearth,” ? have been transformed into the polished Eng- . 


lishman of. the nineteenth century, “positive, methodical, 
cleanly, and formal, addicted to routine and conventional 
ways,—a factitious product living amidst a museum of artifi- 
cial results. This power civilization has ; and it can repeat 


‘in India the phenomenon of England. Here as there the rail.” 


way must remain its most active and docile helpmate till a 
better one supersede it. The Eastern and Western minds’ > 


" are-not-cast in different moulds. Yet, nature, by providing - 


' different physical accompaniments for them severally, has . 


drawn an ineffaceable line which no human resources ‘can 
avail in crossing over. Ngvyertheless, approaches can he 
made to it, There uro virtues which can find an appropriate: 
soil-for cultivation in both of these mental organisms, and 


which require only a careful sowing in the one to flourish 


there with the same luxuriance as in the other. The pluck 


‘and ‘mettle of the Englishman ; his intelligence, presenting 


a strange contrast to the stony stolidity and_ indolent in- 
difference of the native here, who is accessible only to. the 
logic ‘of his bread ; his prudent foresight ; his enterprise ; 


~his courage to dare the opinion of the world; his self-asser- 


tion; his perseverance, which makes him superior to his nature, 
and patience—the oil lubricating the overworked springs of, 
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physical and mental labour ;~ his-sense of propriety, exfter- 
.. ing info all relations of life; the nicety of his taste, which is 
-* 7 perhaps the cause of the last; his natural love of cleanli- 
~ ‘ness-and‘neatness ; his harmonized temperament—a realistic 
bent attempored by the largeness of his mind, which keeps 
‘him from being a ledger-and-counter-ridden’ slave and 
opens, his mind to nobler aspirations ; and his domesticity, 
tying him’ round with invisible bands to’ his home, his 
hearth and household gods, which makes him a good citizen 
as well as an unexceptionable paterfamilias ;—these are not 
a iinpossiblo virtues to a Hindu. The time “may be distant 
+ when he acquires them, but not for that are _they opposed 
to his nature and constitution. Heré,’ as in* Several - ‘other 
casos, the railways exorcise a twofold influence—oné direct, 
the other indirect. They become themselves the causative 
~ antecedent of a new virtue being engrafted on the original 
stock, Secondly, they operate as the promotive cause of 
‘a ‘fresh-imported excellence. Their office is in this in-. 
“stance ancillary. ‘They depend-on another for the godd they 
are instrumental in spreading, but which without their 
efficient codperation would have sadly failed in its unaided 
. efforts.. To the most stubborn heart living secure amid its 
protection of steep hills and isolated desert lands the rail- - 
way carries home the wholesome lesson. Like wildfire it 
spreads from one homestead to another. No iron barriers . 
can‘stand the infection. The mind, despite its will, is in- 
oculated with it, and when once inoculated bows to the 
Superior power recognizing its sovereign. effect, becoming 
thenceforward itself an inferior agent for the propagation of 
the good: the first motive power, however, never withhold. 
ing its own helping hand to accelerate the working of the 
minor machinery, The refining influence thus doubles and , 
redoubles in a géometric ratio. The recent oxtension of 


- English wealth and civilization is a living instance strongly 
confirmatory of o@f conclusions, and India, held back only 
by her uncontrollable circumstances, will—if not equal— 
approach within respectable distance of her present ~broad- © 
shouldered, energetic, and intelligent brethren of the’ West. 
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